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Jeanne and Michael wrap birthday presents (most of them borrowed Oldest daughter, Terr, Ann, 11, gets little support from 


from mother’s dresser drawers) while Jimmy signs his card. her brother Jimmy as she hangs a ceiling decoration. 


A Party for Mother 


Mrs. Teresa Grant of Aurora. Colorado, looks forward every 
year to the day when her children “surprise” her with a com- 
bination Mother’s Day and birthday party. On a recent oc- 
casion, she and her husband. James. were required to go shop- 
ping. In their absence, seven of the children worked together 
to prepare dinner, decorate the house and wrap gifts. (Infant 
Coralee added vocal support.) When she returned home, Mrs. 


Grant “played the game” admirably, to her youngsters’ joy. 


Birthday cake was baked by Terry Ann. whose 
idea of decorating the cake with blue frosting 
was well received by her brothers and sisters 


Guest of honor makes her grand entrance and is roundly applauded by her admiring hosts. 
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party. It will he her job to clean up ilter ill the excitement 1s over 


Blowing out the candles on her cake, Mrs. Grant thanks her family for the 


Opening her gifts, the guest of honor 
registers delight at the thought 
fulness of her children. She ad 
mits that “it will be very difficult 
for me to correct them for misbe- 
havior during the next few days.” 





Regular transportation between island and mainland is provided by two 
six-passenger helicopters which shuttle workers back and forth for 
their shifts of five days at mine and five days off. Radio-telephones 
provide communication with shore and full-time weather information. 


Living quarters for mine workers are simple but comfortable. They were 
prefabricated of steel and, like platforms, are engineered to withstand 
violent Gulf storms. Facilities include a complete stainless steel kitchen 
where stewards prepare meals forcrews. (They wash it down with a hose.) 








Main supports of platforms are 30-inch-wide 


steel pipe pilings, driven 170 feet into the 


clay bottom of the Gulf of Mexico. Here, 
a worker goes over the side in mechanized 
bosun’s chair to inspect for damage caused 


Drilling platform is cluttered with mining ge« 

tower, drill pipe, power plant, storage 
tanks. Natural gas fuel and fresh water 
used in the power plant and boiler units 
are supplied to the mine through pipelines 


by corrosive action of salt water and tides. laid under water from Grand Isle plant 


String of platforms linked by bridges support (from left) power 
plant, living quarters, landing deck and drilling derrick on 
which men will drill shaft and set up pipes for removing 
sulphur in liquid form. Isolated derrick in background will 
be used for removing cooled waste water from depths of mine 


and Work on an Island of Steel 


More than 150 miners are probing the depths of the Gul| 
of Mexico at the site of the world’s first overwater sul- 
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phur mine, located seven miles off Grand Isle, Louisi- 
The 


quarters on a steel platform standing 60 feet above the 


ana. miners live in’ two-story. air-conditioned 





50-foot-deep waters of the Gulf. (Despite the fact that 


a 


their quarters are built to be stormproof, the miners 
will be evacuated in case of a hurricane alert.) When : ) 

the offshore venture is completed this year, the “home” By 
of the miners will be on one platform of a Y-shaped 

island of five linked platforms that will extend nearly 

a mile across the water. To mine the sulphur, workers | és & 





will pump 5,000,000 gallons of superheated sea water . r 
a day into a rich deposit of the mineral beneath the floor _ | 
of the Gulf. The sulphur. melted and forced to the 


surface, will be piped to a processing plant on shore. 


Roughnecks set extra pipe into place as test drill probes : 
steadily deeper. Sulphur bed ranges from 1,800 to j % 
2,500 feet deep and covers about one square mile. 
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Photography by Robert Phillips 


The coming of spring heightens the rugged 
beauty of the Blue Ridge Mountain .egion 
of Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee. The 
wooded hillsides and narrow valleys grow 
gradually greener with the warming sun, 
and everywhere flowers splash color—azaleas 
dogwood, redbud, rhododendrons. mountain laurel. 
The magnificent scenery of this southeastern 
highland region offers a lure for any 
traveler, and the Blue Ridge Parkway is the road 
that gives motorists the utmost in panoramic 
views of infinite variety. This landscaped 
highway in the sky, almost 500 miles long. winds 
in easy curves along the mist drap “d heights, 
sweeping from crest to crest. with constantly 
changing vistas—ridge after ridge of mountains, 
rolling like the billows of the sea 
as they reach far out to the distant blue-hazed 
horizon. The parkway is a road designed for 
leisurely driving. for stopping and looking. There 
are a hundred or more parking overlooks along the 
route, at the places offering the finest sightseeing; 
they also invite travelers to take a close look 


at the many ground blossoms and flowering shrubs. 








THE BLUE RIDGE COUNTRY 


mitinued 


Spring comes late to the high 
slopes of the Blue Ridge country. In 
the season's early weeks the air is 
sharp and the land still 
untouched by new color. Here, on 
an upland meadow still drab with 
winters brown, sheep grazing 

on a high ridge rest in the sun. 


Valley views reveal small farms almost hidden among the steep, wooded 
hills thai encircle them—remote, quiet, reached only by 


narrow byroads that seem to wander aimlessly. 





The Blue Ridge country is a land of 
unspoiled natural beauty and old-time ways, 


where many of the secluded hillside 


farms and green valleys dotted with small 


fields have changed little since the 
18th century. The region was settled then 
by hardy veterans of the Revolutionary 
War, who led their families west from 
the eastern seaboard to start a 
new life in the primitive wilderness 


of the southern Appalachian highlands 


Flowering shrubs bring color to the country, 


contrasting with unfolding green 


foliage and a backdrop of wooded peaks. 
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There are glimpses of old-time rural 

ways in the folds of the hills. In this land where 
the past is part of the present, horses—here 
munching at the thin grass in an eroded 


pasture have an important plac ein farm life. 


(Continued) 


In spring the Blue Ridge hillsides come 
alive with brilliant color . . . along the 


parkway there’s something new and different 


to see beyond almost every curve—flowers. 


fresh foliage. valley orchards and meadows 


and cloud-veiled blue peaks in the distance 


Blossoms border the Blue Ridge Parkway as it soars 
along the crests. In some places the road is more than 


a mile high, and the motorist ts above the clouds. 


Scenu high spots appear almost every mile along the 

Blue Ridge Parkway. The road runs mainly along the 
mountaintops, and has no difficult climbs or curves. About 
three-quarters of the planned 500 miles of the parkway have been 
completed: the entire route is scheduled to be finished in 1966. 
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Deep in the woods, cool, clear streams splash their way down 
the slopes, leaping from rock to mossy rock, and sunshine reaches 
into the shadows to sparkle lightly on the tumbling waters. 
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1 relic of the homespun past is preserved 
in a pioneer mountain homestead 

in the Blue Ridge region of Virginia 
near Waynesboro. A typical old-time 
split-rail fence edges the fields 

around the stout log farm home and 
sheds that an early settler built 

many years ago by hand and hard work. 
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ROWING PROVIDES A WEEKLY OUTING FOR 


Qaklands Ladies of | the Lake | 





chiefs and seagoing caps. and hefting heavy oars (as in the pic- 


One of the most unusual boat crews ever to pull on the oars 
ture at the left), the oarsmen board their two rented whaleboats 


works out every week when it’s good weather on Lake Merritt in 
Oakland, California. The lake is the meeting place of the mem- 


bers of the Oakland Women’s Rowing Club. whose average age — the workout, the “girls, 
clubhouse meeting. There, they discuss the day’s outing and 


every Wednesday morning for an hour of vigorous rowing. Afte1 
” as they refer to themselves, relax at a 


is 70 (there are eight great-grandmothers in the group). Many 
plan visits to the homes of members who are ill. After the meet- 


of the women have been enjoying their weekly outing ever since 
ing. the ladies take hearty sailors’ appetites to a buffet lunch, 


1918, when they organized the club for the purpose of obtaining 


“exercise and fresh air.” Dressed in white smocks. blue ker where each dish is a culinary specialty prepared by a member. 


vad 
Precision rowing is demonstrated by boatmen as coxswain (standing), who recently celebrated her 50th wedding anniversary, sets the stroke. 


At uniform inspection, lady mariner has Tying up, boatmen reach the end of another 
her kerchief adjusted to the approved rowing session. The club members, whio at- 
position by one of her shipmates. tempt to maintain high boating safety stand- 
Earrings are optional for a cruise. ards, perform a lifeboat drill on each outing. 


Waiting at the pier, a boat crew rests and chats for a moment be- 
fore bending to the task. There are 90 active members in the 
Oakland Women’s Rowing Club at present. Each gold star sewn 
on a kerchief indicates five years of membership in the O.W.R.C. 
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Rooftop rack adapted by Diaz is 36 by 42 inches, and is reinforced 
with panel of °s-inch-thick plywood. Handle bars of bicycles are 
lodged against wooden blocks which are bolted to plywood. Han- 
dle bars and seats are then tied down with web straps, and an 
elastic rope is looped between bike frames and sides of rack 


WITH THIS REINFORCED CAR-TOP CARRIER, You Can Carry 


\ bicycle tour is a pleasant and healthful way to go sight- 
seeing. but for many cyclists. especially those who live in 


metropolitan areas, it has a major disadvantage. Most of 


the places that are suitable for bicycle tours—state and 


national parks, rural communities, resort areas—can_ be 
reached only by biking long distances over busy streets and 
highways. Gerard Diaz of Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, 
who often takes his son, Donald, on cycling, camping and 
scouting trips. has a solution to the problem. He has modified 
a standard car-top carrier so that he can transport bikes on 
the roof of his Chevrolet. With this device, the New Yorkers 
can drive to a rural area, park the car, and then take to their 
bikes. For the trip pictured here, Diaz, his son and two young 
friends drove to New England to take a one-week bicycle 
tour. At night they stopped at hostels maintained by the 
Youth Hostel Association. These lodgings are inexpensive 
accommodations located in many parts of the U.S. to 

. encourage just this kind of travel as a means of recreation. 

Upturned bicycles, lashed snugly to carrier, ride securely at high 

way speeds. On trip, the four bikes held fast without damage 

for 670 miles of driving, much of it over rough country reads 


Hostel house mother, Mrs. Pauline 
Marsh, welcomes bicycle tourists 
to her farm near East Claren- 
don, Vermont. In New England, 
the Youth Hostel Association has 
roadside inns spaced a day's ride 
apart to accommodate cyclists. 











Slow-moving cyclists explore side 
roads and back-mountain areas 
that most motorists overlook, and 
when they come to an inviting 
spot, they always stop. On this 
tour, the group—Gerard and Don 
Diaz, John H. Hutchins, Jr., and 
Clive Hohberger—left their car at 
a hostel in eastern Massachusetts 
and made a circular trip through 
Vermont in easy, day-long rides. 


s to the Country 


Vermont covered bridge is one of 
many sights that the cyclists went 
out of their way to see. Swim 
ming hole in nearby stream was 
another attraction that lured them 
from the route they had planned. 


Watching cows come home at milking time, 
the cyclists enjoy one of their many rest 
stops on the scenic, back-country tour. 








Extra polite with 
touchy payloads! 


Sy 


Borrow a ’60 Chevy from your dealer and run it 
down the worst slam-bang back road you can find. 
Then, if you can take it, drive a conventional front- 
axle truck over the same route at the same speed. 

That does it. You’ll realize in one short run why 
cargo breakage is no problem in a Chevy. Its 
independent front suspension flexes smoothly over 
ruts and chuckholes, absorbs jolts and jars that 


could mean curtains to a fragile payload. 

By the same token, torsion-spring Chevrolet 
trucks are able to get more done in a day and go 
extra thousands of miles before trade-in time. You 
can run at faster safe speeds on or off the road 


1960 CHEVROLET 


SPRING VALLEY i= 











with a full load, increasing your ton-mile rate per 
day and your profits accordingly. 

Your Chevy keeps going longer because its frame, 
body and sheet metal take less of a beating. Plus 
the fact they’re built stronger all the way through. 
Cabs, for example, are 67°% more rigid. And com- 
fortable! Sit three on that wide firm seat and check 
the shoulder and hip room. Cabs of most models 
are up to 7” lower—easier to hop in and out of— 
and still offer more head room. 

That first ride in a torsion-spring Chevy is a 
revelation. Don’t miss it for anything. ... Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


A whole new approach to truck durability and ride! 


Torsion springs, with fully independent front suspension, 
revolutionize the ride. Wide- based coil rear springs in many 
light-duty models for better-than-ever stability. Variable- 
rate rear springs, sure to last longer, in most medium- and 
all heavy-duty models. Frames that are tougher, more 
resistant to twist—a big plus in Chevy’s new Sturdi-Bilt 
design. Cabs that are wider, safer, 67%, more rigid. Front 
wheels and tires precision balanced in final assembly. 
Lively V8’s with longer life. Sixes sworn to save you 
money. All done up in the year’s handsomest style! 


Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 


TRUCKS WITH TOTAL NEWNESS 


Chevy's 
done the 
next 
best 
thing to 
paving 
every road 
in America! 
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On sound stage, Cleo constantly check 


to make certain that dialogue and 


details in 
proper 
that make-up 


with 
filmed in 


ee 


Incorrect costumes and missing props 
be caught by Cleo before 
filmed. In the picture 
at the right, which was specially 
posed for FRIENDS on a set of 
The {fdventures ot Huckleberry 
Finn demonstrate typical 
errors that often are made during 
the ot 
pick the 


must 


a scene ts 


Can you 
mistakes pit 
tured? It was Cleo’s responsibility 
to see that the mistakes were cor 
rected before the actual scene was 


filming a movie 


out six 


put on film (picture at far right). 


script 


SCRIPT ON IS AN EXPERT AT 


GIRL 


Minding a Movies 


CLEO ANT 


veing filmed, 
consistent 


cene 


ction are 


book 
sequence, it’s 


seldom 
responsibility to 


reated accurately 


Since 
(leos 


are re-« 


movies are 


and costume 








sProps and Cues 


: ' . F “ ” pi taken during rehearsal. are pasted 
When it comes to keeping track of the thousands of details Instant” pictures, taken during rehearsal. are pastec 


: elie: f F in script book (below) for visual record. Cleo car- 
that go into the filming of a movie, no one has more responsi- ries the stopwatch to time length of scene being shot. 


bility than the script supervisor (who is more popularly called 
“script girl’). Her badge of office is the script itself, bound in 


a heavy book, with plenty of blank space left in the margins 


of its pages of dialogue. In these blank areas she keeps a con- 
tinuous set of notes that refer to actors’ movements. costumes, 
makeup, props and settings for each scene of the movie. Then, 
when the cameras begin to roll, she makes certain that every 
word spoken, every costume worn, matches specific references 
in her book. Fewer than 150 people are qualified for this job 
in Hollywood. One of them is Cleo Anton, who “holds book” 
on the MGM movie, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 





Script book contains complete record of every detail 
of movie scene. Notes on right-hand page indicate 
script reference and stage cues given to actors. Notes 
on left page refer to costumes, scenery and props. 


Corrected details insure realism of 
the scene. Singer-actress Dolores 
Hawkins now wears a glove on 
her right hand and carries a fan, 
in keeping with the attire of a 
19th-century lady; Tony Randall 
has pushed his hat to the front 
and carries a cigar and cane in 
the manner of the gentleman 
called for in the script; and 
Eddie Hodges (who plays Huck 
leberry Finn in the movie) makes 
an ideal cabin boy with his mess 
pac ket buttoned at the collar. 





sharleston 
Deviled 
Crab 


Charleston, South Carolina. has long been famous for its 
beautiful gardens and homes and the excellent cookery of 
its residents. Proud of their skill in the culinary arts, and 
eager to share it. members of the Junior League of Charles 
ton recently collected and published their favorite recipes 
in a book entitled Charleston Receipts (receipt: a term 
dating back to colonial days, meaning a formula of in 
vredients for cooking and directions regarding their mix 
ture). Typical of the fare described in this book is the meal 
hown here. It consists of three easy-to-prepare dishes 
deviled crab. sesame biscuits and green salad with minute 
egg dressing—that make frequent appearances on South 
Carolina dinner tables. The deviled crab is best made with 
fresh crabs (which are most plentiful in the spring and 
ummer). You may buy them already steamed (in the 
hells) or steam them yourself for 30 minutes in an inch of 
water with salt and vinegar. Remove crabmeat from shells 
ind for each pound of meat add one cup mayonnaise, the 
juice of a lemon. 15 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce. two 
tablespoons chopped parsley. and hot sauce, salt and pep 
per to taste. Put mixture back in shells. cover with buttered 
bread crumbs and bake at 400 degrees for 30 minutes. For 
esame biscuits, begin by creaming two cups flour with 
cup shortening, one teaspoon baking powder and » tea 
spoon salt. Add 5 cup cold milk and 1% cup benne (sesame) 
seeds. Then roll thin on a floured board. cut into biscuits 
and bake until brown (seven to nine minutes) at 350 de 
vrees, Sprinkle biscuits with salt while hot. The salad 
made with crisp spring lettuce, completes the meal. Make 
croutons by cutting one and a half slices of bread into tiny 
cubes. Cook them in butter in an iron frying pan until crisp 
Make dressing with one egg. a minced clove of garlic and 
cup olive or salad oil, beating together with a rotary 
heater until mixture thickens. Add a small jar grated par 
mesan cheese, 14 teaspoon re d pepper and ! j teaspoon salt. 
beat until blended and add a tablespoon vinegar. Just be 


fore serving. add croutons. pour over lettuce and toss well 


FRIENDS has recipes for five easy-to-prepare Shrimp 
dishes that will be mailed to the first 1,500 readers who re 
quest them. If you would like to have these recipes (they're 
printed on handy file cards), tear off the back cover of this 


magazine, showing your name and address (and your Chet 
rolet dealer's), and send to: Food Editor, FRIENDS Mag- 
azine, 16820 James Couzens Highway, Detroit 35, Mich. 








even a tenderfoot couldn’t ask for more comfort! 


Making time on a turnpike or loitering along a 
country lane, these new Chevies give you the kind of 
ride that almost lets you forget there’s a road under 
you. That's because Chevrolet alone of the leading 
low-priced three gentles the bumps with Full Coil 
springs at all four wheels. It also gives you wider 
seating than any other car in its field, higher clearance 
for rough roads and a trunk that stows more luggage. 
Drop down to your Chevrolet dealer’s and get all the 


reasons why there’s no more relaxing way to “‘rough 


it” than to take to the trail in one of these new Chevies. 


there's no new car like a ‘60 Chevrolet. The Impala Convertible. 


Roomier Body by Fisher (with a 25°% smaller transmission 
tunnel for more foot room up front). 


Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting 

up to 10% more miles on a gallon). 

Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations 

in all—to satisfy ihe most finicky driver). 

Hi-Thrift 6 (built with Chevy’s famed ever-faithful dependability). 

Coil springs at all 4 wheels (combined with the extra solidity 

of Chevy's X-built frame for cream-smooth comfort). 

Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes yp et ey 

(specially designed for long lining wear), ae 
EVROLET & 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Air Conditioning—temperatures made to order—for all-weather comfort. Get a demonstration. 





AT THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY, A SPECIAL CURRICULUM SHAPES 


The kace of a Graduate 


py tric nhe wt pride, GO bi 
National defense in the air age of today and the space- 
exploration era of the future is requiring ever-widen- 
ing skills and abilities of the U.S. Air Force. Develop- 
ing future Air Force officers equipped not only with 
fundamental military and technical knowledge, but 
also with the maturity, understanding and qualities 
of leadership to deal successfully with a diversity of 
complex problems, is the objective of the new Air 
Force Academy, at Colorado Springs. At the academy, 
selected young men from every part of the nation pre- 
pare for careers as Air Force officers by studying 
under a broad and advanced four-year program of in- 
struction that is designed to give them a well-rounded 
education in liberal arts, science and engineering 
studies. The curriculum is balanced almost evenly be- 
tween the basic and applied sciences, on the one hand, 
and the social sciences and humanities, on the other. 
Upon a foundation of mathematics, chemistry, biology 
and physics, such studies as electronics, nuclear phys- 
ics, aerodynamics, thermodynamics and astronautics 
build the basis for future development and under- 
standing in a wide range of technical fields. Simul- 
taneously, through such courses as history, English, 
political science, economics, foreign languages and law, 
the cadets learn about the way of life they will defend, 
the institutions and people with whom they will come 
in contact at home and abroad, and the means and re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. The academic program 
also provides for further study in any of numerous 
specialized fields open to Air Force officers—many 
graduates take additional training in colleges or tech- 
nical schools. Next month, the academy’s Class of 1960 
will graduate 228 cadets, each of whom receives a 
Bachelor of Science degree, a rating as a navigator and 
a commission as a second lieutenant in the Regular 
Air Force. A few of these young men, representative 


of the entire class, are pictured on the following pages. 





Pony M. Jones of Hartsville, 


South Carolina, was 


appointed to the academy 


from the Air Foree ranks, 
where he spent 10 months 


is an enlisted man. He is 
raduating with a straight 
B.S. degree. Enthusiastic 
ihout going into pilot 
trainin immediately upon 
raduation, he wants to 

fly one of the “hot” 
planes, like the F-102 or 
F-105 (he is pictured with 
a model of the F-102 His 
unbition is a command 

of his own that will include 


lots of flying time 


John Paul Browning of 
Stuttgart. Arkansas. has 
earned his degree 
engineering science. By 
taking accelerated courses 
mn phivsic s, he gained time 
for extra work in advanced 
electronics, circuit 
analysis and advanced math 
he is shown here in the 
electronics laboratory). 
He plans to take graduate 
work after his pilot 
training, preferably at 
M.I1 He has been active 
in the academy’s ski, hunting 
and glee clubs and was on 
the varsity fencing team, 


William A. Carnegie of 
Lathrop Village. Michigan, 
is intensely interested in 
research in the fields of 
heat transfer, rocket 
propulsion and ceramic 
materials (as used in 
plane nose cones). His 
major Is engineering 
science. After either pilot 
training or advanced 
navigation, he'd like to 

fly in the Strategic Air 
Command, then go on to 
Research and Development. 
At the academy his interests 
have been lacrosse, skiing, 
bowling and photography. 








THE FACE OF A GRADUATE 


ti 


Cadets in the class that 
graduates from the Air Force 
Academy this year reveal 

many diversified interests 
and special abilities which 
they hope to develop during 
their careers as Air Force 
officers . . . and all of them 
have received the benefits 
of a broad, balanced 
educational program, aimed to 


prepare them for the 


responsibilities of leadership 


Frederick T. Walker of Brooklyn, New York, is majoring in 
public affairs, aiming at a career in Air Force Intelligence 
or as an air attache. At the academy he’s been a mainstay 
of the debating team. He plans to try for an Olmstead 
Scholarship, which would give him two years of study abroad. 
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Donald Duane Stevens of Clayton, Illinois, is interested in 
astronautics, especially theoretical physics related to space 
flight, and would like to work in the Air Research and 
Development Command. As a senior he was chairman of the Honor 
Council, the highest elective office a cadet can achieve. 
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Joseph Leo Higgins of Syracuse. New York, convinced that the 
career officer of the future needs basic grounding in the 
humanities, majored in English. He wants to be able to write 
effectively (he was editor of the cadet magazine). After pilot 
training and his first tour of duty, he'd like to do graduate study. 








Wayne Albert Peterson of Butte. Montana. took an advanced basic 


science course, pointing toward a career in nuclear physics. 
Originally, he had not planned to be a service career man, but 
now is eager to go on to pilot training. He'd like to fly 
fighters, then move into Air Research and Development. 
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Dean Leroy Bristow of Tustin, 
California, has been very 


strong in extracurricular 
activities at the academy 
he managed the fencing 
team, participated in judo, 
wrestling and rugby, was 
a staff writer for the 
cadet magazine. He entered 
the academy planning to 
specialize in aerial 
engineering, but became 
interested in the social 
sciences and management, 
and changed his major to 
public affairs. He thinks 
he'd like to serve in the 
Strategic Air Command. 





Roger Lent of Blackfoot, 
Idaho, believes that many 

of man’s problems in this 
complex world lie in the 
inability of people to 
communicate with each other. 
Hed like to specialize in 
the field of communications, 
and has majored in English. 
He hopes to continue his 
studies at a civilian 
university through a program 
connected with the Air Force 
Institute of Technology 

He is shown with a model 







of Shakespeare’s Globe 
Theater, used in the study 
of Elizabethan drama.) 


Jerry L. Farquhar of 
Newport Beach, California, 
took a straight B.S. 

course. for he believes 

that the Air Force of the 
future will ne 

all-round officers and 

pilots as well as skilled 
technicians. At the academy 
he has shown that he is 

a natural leader of men 

He hopes to have his own 
squadron—the highest 
command position requiring 
daily active flying—and is 
enthusiastic about space 
flight (he’s pictured with 

a Thor missile model). 
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Church of All Nations at base of hillside — Thatch-roofed church on a windswept plateau high atop the Scalloped Kintai-Bashi bridge, 30 miles south of 
in the biblical Garden of Gethsemane — Peruvian Sierras was pictured from the windows of a train Hiroshima and a point of interest for thousands 
outside Jerusalem was photographed — that ran across crest of mountains by George Kish. profes of Japanese tourists during cherry blossom time. 
by Richard Curoe of Bernard, lowa sor of geography at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor was pictured by Harris J. Keene of San Die 


PICTURES BY ROVING CHEVROLET OWNERS REFLECT 


The Character of Foreign Lands 


lravelers seldom forget the features that serve to iden- | scenery and structures shown here. in pictures sub- 
tify cities, provinces and countries—-for example, the — mitted by Chevrolet owners, are characteristic of locales 
ruins of Athens or Rome. the hedgerows of Normandy. all over the world. If you own a Chevrolet and have a 


the snow-covered mountain spires of Switzerland. The — picture you would like to see in FRIENDS, see page 31. 
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Barges on a canal at Delfzil, Holland. were pictured at sunset as they pre- - 8 ‘ a 
. . . % 
pared to pass under a drawbridge by Cletes Wranosky of Wichita. re . 
Kansas. who was enjoying a vacation in the Lowlands at the time. ee a, hig 
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Garden and Castle of Linderhof, built a century 
ago in the deep-wooded Bavarian Alps by 
the “Mad King,” Ludwig II, was photographed 
by Sterling W. Freeman of Albany, Georgia. 





Paris in the spring—the city and the sea 
son popular in songs and poems and in 
the memories of tourists—was photo- 
graphed by Mrs. Albert Best of Darien, 
Connecticut. The bridge over the Seine 
pictured here is the Louis Philippe. 





Farmer’s oxcart approaching a “busy” road intersection in central 
Luzon in the Philippines was pictured by Dr. Elmore W. Lewis. 
Jr., of Laguna Beach, California, while serving in the Marines 





At drawing board in his home at Palm Des 
ert, California, Lawrence Hughes studies 
topographic map of the Palm Springs 
site and sketches preliminary layouts 
for placement of holes. He prepared his 
final blueprints after walking the pro 
posed course. Although he studied ar 
chitec fure in college. Hughes has never 
designed a clubhouse lor a golf course 


His Job Is To Make Golf Interesting 


Golf course designer Lawrence Hughes 
puts himself in the player’s shoes 


when he plans and builds a new links 








Frustrated duffers often are inclined to blame the golf 
course designer for their troubles on the links. In their 
opinion, the sand traps and water holes that beset their 
way around the course were placed by the designer only 
to spoil the weekend fun. “Nothing could be further 
from the truth.” says Lawrence Hughes. who has 
planned and built more than 60 golf courses throughout 
the U.S. during his 43-year career. “Golf layouts are de- 
signed to give the golfer maximum playing pleasure. 
Impossible holes are avoided. although all holes are 
placed to demand a golfers full effort. The terrain is 
laid out so that the player can see the green. and the 
Construction site was 165-acre desertland. Completed course will have 18 traps inserted along the fairway are designed. not to 


holes, set on attractive greens and reached by rolling. tree-lined fairways 


ruin the game, but to make it more fascinating.” Hughes 
takes abovt a year to build an 18-hole course. After 
spending three months to pick a site. draw up blueprints 
and complete financial arrangements, he turns his earth 
movers loose on the actual construction. Grass. shrubs 
and trees are planted during the six-month building job. 
Hughes then recommends that the turf be allowed to 
grow for three months, so that it will be strong enough 
to take the play. Here, the designer is pictured working 


on his most recent project. at Palm Springs. California. 


Map in hand, Hughes walks around the 
desert, making changes in his original 
plans as he goes. On his hike he soon 
realized that tons of topsoil and ocean 
sand (which stays put in traps and 
won't blow around as much as desert 
sand) would have to be hauled in for 
the 6,500-yard course he had in mind. 





Talking with professional golfers 
Jay Hebert (left) and Julius 
Boros, who were playing in the 
1959 Ryder Cup matches at Eldo- 
rado Country Club, Hughes gets 
a better understanding of what 
top golfers look for in a_ well 
designed golf course (Eldorado 
is one of four Hughes-designed 
links in the Palm Springs area.) 
When new course is completed 
this summer, representatives of 
U.S. Golf Association will play 
the course to determine par 


Upheaval of desert terrain by earth movers 
is supervised by designer, who shows con- 
struction engineer where hills are to be 
built up, where fairways are to be lev 
eled and where traps are to be placed 


Playing the unfinished course, Hughes 
i along the surface of a new 


a green, even after grass is in, 
if it doesn’t meet his specifications. 
Hughes planted Bermuda grass seed 
on the fairways for the summer 
months; he plans to sow 40 tons of 
rye seed next fall. Bent grass seed 
was planted on greens. Wells in the 
area provide water for sprinklers. 





PLATE BELOW. COURTESY LONG ISLAND AUTOVOTIVE MUSEUM 


Leather plate, to which state-issued alumi 
num disk was attached, was sold by enter- 
prising harness maker in 1902 and was 
typical of first tags displayed on cars in 
New York. Less imaginative owners painted 
their identification number on back of car. 


Enameled metal plate (top. right 
came into use in 1904 in New 
York at suggestion of law en 





ement agencies, who com 
plained that non-washable 
muddied by dirt roads. 
hard to read. Michiga 
one inst states to 


il to its plate (right 





WYOMING 


Stamped metal plate with raised numerals (above 


irst ap} its bear on tags in 1907). By the late “50s. 17 
in 1913, when states found it necessary to mass produce tags identifying features: 


bronco, and Florida 


states were using such 
for example, Wyoming displayed a bucking 
idvertised its weather. The size and shape of 
license plates were standardized by all the states in the union in 1955 


ply increasing number of cars on roads. State symbols d 


were imprinted on plates before World War I (Califor: 


la tamped 


Historic License Plates 


Ever since “horseless carriages” first appeared in 


numbers on collected $1,000 in revenue from this source; last 


amount was almost $100.000.000). Other 


year the 
states soon followed 
suit, and licenses made of a variety of materials and in many 


the nation’s muddy roads, state governments have required own 


ers to carry identification tags on their cars. In 1901, New York 


passed a law requiring car owners to register by 


sending a 
dollar fee to the secretary of state 


shapes appeared on the roads. These pictures trace the historic 


(During that year the state development of plates in a 


representative group of states 


Reflective plate that glows under headlights of approaching car is most recent development in seven states. More states plan its use in 196] 


i 








HOBBIES 


All the bears, pandas, leopards and giraffes in the 
menagerie of Mrs. Emil Paulson of Aldrich, Minnesota, 
are of the stuffed variety. Mrs. Paulson stuffs the 
animals with fragments of old quilts, clothes and 
cotton and covers them with pieces of plush coat 
material. She embroiders the faces with wool yarn. 


After tramping the plowed fields near his Gunters- 
ville, Alabama, home for many years, Dr. A. G. Long, 
Jr., has collected a valuable set of artifacts that 
are believed to date back to the Stone Age. Dr. Long, 
a member of the Tennessee Archeological Society, is 
often joined by Boy Scouts on his trips into the field. 





PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, John Rees—Black Star. 4-5, Dennis Cip 
nic—Black Star. 12-13, Robert J. Smith— 
Black Star. 14-15, Bob Smallman. 18-19, Fred 
Swartz. 20-2!, Bob Smaliman. 24-25, Bob Small- 
man. 28, Gayle's Studio, Palm Springs (center); 
Lou Jacobs, Jr. (all others). 29, Lou Jacobs, 
Jr. 30, Bob Smaliman. 








A wide variety of antiques have been gathered by 
Mrs. Ben Roubicek of Verdigre, Nebraska, on her 
travels in nine foreign countries. A pistol, smoking 
pipes, watches and plates more than 200 years old, 
century-old glassware and a handmade clock that is 
mounted in an ivory frame are in her big collection. 








In May, people all over the coun 
try move outdoors to enjoy the 
beauty of the season. In Connec¢ 
ticut, for example, children gath 
ering blossoms were pictured for 
our cover by Phoebe Dunn of 
Free Lance Photographers Guild; 
in the Blue Ridge Mountain re 
gion (story, pages 6-11), motorists 
find hillsides growing green under 
the warming sun; and in Michi 
gan, residents and visitors wel 
come the season with a statewide 
celebration during Michigan Week, 
which will be held May 15-21. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS*’ 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages: 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








‘"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 





If It Has to Do 
with Automobiles 
Your Chevrolet Dealer 

Can Do It! 


With words like “expert” and “‘specialist”’ 
in increasing usage today, we are discover- 
ing that we’ve had these people around all 
along. It’s just that nobody referred to 
them that way. 


A true expert keeps abreast of every advance 


in his field. That makes your Chevrolet 
dealer an His cars are the 
newest, his maintenance techniques and 
tools are the latest and his devotion to his 


expert. new 


primary goal, customer satisfaction, is the 
keenest. Whatever you want in the auto- 
motive line your Chevy dealer can supply: 
.. the 
four-door 
. Corvette, America’s only true 
a complete line of Sturdi- 


a broad choice of conventional cars . 


compact Corvair in two- and 


models 2 8 
sports POP. 534 


BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNITY 
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If you enjoy Friends, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 


Bilt trucks . . . and an outstanding selectio 
of OK used cars. 


In a broad sense your Chevrolet dealer i 
also an expert in community affairs, pro 
moting such worthwhile activities as drive 
training programs, the All-American Soa 
Box Derby and various community drives 


As we said before, if it has to do with auto 
mobiles, your Chevrolet dealer (a rea 
expert) can do it! 


IS YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S BUSINES 


A rem | we 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A 
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